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Far East. The strength and disposition of ground forces was not expect - 
ed to change during the period. While the air forces might show an 
overall quantitative decrease, they were expected to evidence signifi- 
cant qualitative increases. Strategic offensive. and defensive missile 
forces were likely to be significantly improved, and the increased tem- 
po of activity that had recently characterized Soviet naval operations 
was expected-to continue. 
Communist China! 
> China's. developing program for nucléar weapons, déliverable 
by aircraft,’ medium-range ballistic missile, and possibly ballistic sub- 
marine, considerably enhanced:Chinese military stature. It was esti- 
mated:.that through the mid-range period Chinese‘ strategy for the ex- 
pansion of:influence and control-in Asia probably would’emphasize power 
diplomacy: and the. promotion and support: of ‘revolutionary causes andin- 
surgency. : Although they may conduct limited operations against neigh- 
boring areas, the Chinese leaders were unlikely ‘to initiate‘any action 
which they estimated could result in major confrontation with the United 
States. China would defend to the limit of its capabilities against any 





change in the short-range period. - ee 2 


. Outer Mongolia ; 


“W&) «With no military capability, Outer Mongolia would be unable to 
resist. either ofits neighbors, China or the USSR, but its Government 
had aligned itself almost completely with the USSR. - et Re 


North Korea 


aa, In cold war conditions,.-North Korea probably would intensify 
efforts to subvert Western influence in South Korea and elsewhere in 
Asia, and would increase infiltration of subversive and intelligence: a- 
gents. into. South Korea to create "controlled"! incidents: In limited war 
conditions, North Korea would ‘probably not attempt overt. military-ac - 
tion in the.Korean Peninsula as long as the United States maintained a 


1. The Asian Communist countries, China, Outer Mongolia, North 
Korea, and North Vietnam,: were covered in-one study (J2 Brief 
. 39-67,.2 Dec 67;:SM-764-67; 17 Nov 67, CPRS. 00668-67). ©: 
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Electronic. Warfare 


(U) The air war over North Vietnam sharply focused attention on 
the role of electronic warfare.* in. tactical combat operations. In South- 
east Asia the use of electronic warfare in counterinsurgency and anti- 
infiltration activities also expanded rapidly in 1967. 

(U) Inthe air war, electronic countermeasures (ECM) devices 
were carried. by penetrating aircraft:for self-protection and by“elec- 
tronic, warfare. aircraft.to provide support for strike and rewwmnaissance 
missions.. Penetrating aircraft carried their own "black: boxes" to 
warn them when they were "painted" by hostile ground based or airborne 
intercept. radar, and to enable them to counter those threats by evasive 
action or electronic jamming. Electronic warfare aircraft were spe- 
cially configured platforms that supported strike and reconnaissance 
missions;.they provided jamming, and/or.threat warning support. Stand- 
off ECM aircraft, typically EB-66.aircraft, remained outside the. range 
of hostile surface-to-air missiles nee) to give ECM aid to peeeeenee 
strike, aircraft. bene a 


_ (0), CINCPAC's interest in electronic warfare intensified in 1967. 
His Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff.for Operations briefed a CINCSTRIKE 
seminar at Orlando Air Force Base, Florida on 7 December,.. In that 
presentation,’ he outlined the principal activities of CINCPAC in éle- 
tronic warfare, principally. concerning the air war in Vietnam, The 
following discussion is based on that briefing. 


Se. The..North. Vietnamese air defense environment was the most 
dense.and sophisticated.ever engaged... Of some 8,000: antiaircraft 
artillery type: guns,.about.950 were..radar controlled.. Since: the first 
SA-2. missile -site. was:discovered on 25: April 1965,;. more than.260 
sites had. been prepared, with an estimated 25 to 30:SAM firing: bat- 
talions operational and moving from.site to site as dictated by the tac- 
tical situation, In North Vietnam, locating the numerous field sites 
was a major problem, Some were in populated places and some in 
le The. ICS defined electronic warfare as that division. of the. military 
use of electronics involving actions taken to prevent or reduce an 
enemy's effective use of radiated electromagnetic energy and actions 
taken, to, insure our own effective use:of radiated electromagnetic 
energy. . . (ICS. Pub-1, Dictionary of United States aaa Terms for 
Joint Usage, 1.Jan be ) 

2. <A copy of which is maintained in the History Branch ties: 
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densely wooded areas, which required intense: photographic interpreta- 
tion to identify. 


ra The presence of the surface-to-air missiles took a significant 
toll.. In-addition to: actual hits -- it caused jettisoning, less accurate 
bombing, and initially, particularly, lower flight altitudes, which placed 
aircraft within automatic weapons and light flak ranges. 


~~ The enemy's small Air Force had lost 96 MIG aircraft in air- 
to-air combat compared to 39'US aircraft lost to the MiGaqmkut it showed 
increasing aggressiveness in pressing attacks when to their advantage, 
ducking into China when not.to their advantage, and exhibiting improved 
skill in execution of attacks. The MIGs also forces. strike aircraft to 
jettison ordnance --~ 104 tons.in September 1967 and 156 tons in October, 


“a .: The. North Vietnamese: radar order of battle had grown from 64 
sets in Mey 1965 to around 340: sets in late vane 


To counter these threats the United 4 States combined tactics and 
technology. To suppress and destroy North Vietnam's SA-2 system, 
‘CINCPAC. directed. the IRON HAND? support operation, using SHRIKE 
missiles and-other asisorted weapons. Other US-support resources in- 
cluded defensive ECM, including radar homing and warning, and active 
ECM on all'strike, patrol; and reconnaissance aircraft, and also sup- 
port jamming, passive BEM, signal psec eae iacaca and air control air- 
craft. 


“By | We lost. 107 aircraft directly to the SAM between the’first kill 
on'24 July.1965 and November 1967. By comparing loss rates to visual 
sightings of SAMs, the missiles were determined to have been highly 
effective when first encountered, but this effectiveness dropped sharply 
with. the introduction of ECM+-carrying aircraft.. SAMs-remained about 
three percent effective through most of 1966: dropping to two percent or 
less for the first nine months of 1967.. 


™ The ECM equipment that provided protection against the SA-Zzs 
vide Amewed: aircraft to ang ness and egress at  bighe® altitudes. They 
1, IRON HAND ‘lights were led-by Air Force F-105F and F-4 WILD 
WEASEL aircraft. WILD WEASEL aircraft were equipped with spe- 
cial radar receiving and homing systems. CINCPAC support for SAC 
ARC LIGHT operations was called TINY TIM, which included both 
ECM and IRON HAND support. 





CONAQENTIAL 





seg PERRI ARES Ch Rate SSR ote “USAF Photos 
aban ‘SAM site: oe. riiles nortintebt of Hanoi. This 700° by 
450%: site contains six lstriching pads with'five missiles 
visible...and- is..representative: of fixed SAM installations. 
Below, . _ camouflaged. SAM. transporters... Although the . SA=2 
launchers are not easily, seen,, the vehicle ‘tracks: :reveal.a 
temporary field hae of an SAn2 SAM i manos 
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were thus out of the range of light’ antiaircraft artillery and automatic 
weapons, which continued to:account for about 75 percent of our combat 
losses. 


=~, The SA-2 system.was degraded by. the introduction of IRON 
HAND operations (and the SHRIKE particularly) as-FAN SONG radar 
transmission times were: reduced to counter the. effectiveness of this 
anti- radiation missile. ~The. shorter time’ on: the: air: ‘decreased the data 
counts for the'SA-2 computers, degrading: the overall, effectiveness of 
the system: Be reli go RE a Pe mmm 







£3 / eee, os 
™s The enemy, however, : continued to: ‘dew S new: and. Meio rowed 
tactics. and techniques: and. his: training, wa's much improved: in late 1967. 
By. that time! the enemy's toll of US'resources tasked! for various elec- 
tronic warfare roles was (21WILD: WEASEL, ate ereth, 45other IRON 
HAND. aircrats,: and 5. ECM: aircraft. oD, : at . : 








“ee At the outset CINCPAC Rad only ECM Suinpnet siterak for air 
operations over North Vietnam. Very few reconnaissance and generally 
no attack aircraft had any self- -protection ECM... We had at that time 22 
aircraft that could provide both active and passive-support. ~ In addition, 
eight.aircraft, were available to perform Steer One reconnaissance and 
threat. were ous rations in the’ Gulf of Tonkin.’ ee tales 
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Other electronic warfare endeavors in Southeast Asia included 
the Airborne Radio. Direction Finding program, the largest electronic 
warfare operation in South Vietnam, which used electronic warfare 
equipped aircraft to determine the location of Viet Cong and North Viet- 
namese Army. units and which gathered information on which a great 
many ARC LIGHT strikes were planned. Adjuncts to this program were 
the Army's CEFLIEN LION and the Air Force's COMPASS DART "Q" 
communications jamming aircraft, but these had not yet been employed 
in the jamming role. 

“A, Land and sea application of electronic techniques also expanded 
in 1967. Low-level sensors were used in anti-infiltration programs. 
These techniques included detection of electromagnetic emissions in 
the infra-red spectrum and the emissions from vehicle ignition systems. 


Electronic "blocking" operations ° were conducted by ships in 
the Tonkin Gulf, Enemy trawlers and junks continued to shadow our 
carriers. To hamper their intercept of our communications, we posi- 
tioned ships with blocking transmitters, or jammers, between the 
enemy ships and our carriers, primarily during launch operations. 


Our ships in the Tonkin Gulf operated with relatively immunity 
from radar-directed weapons systems. The enemy. had been detected 
using coastal radars, however, to. illuminate SEA.DRAGON, shore 
bombardment ships, and search and rescue ships,. possibly using: radar 
data as an assist for. counter-fire. CINCPAC was alert to the possible 
enemy use of the STYX, or other electronically aided weaponry, against 
surface vessels, Some US ships had a limited self-protection capability 
in the form of on-board passive ECM, noise jammers, deception re- 
peaters, and chaff mortars. 


“sy MUSCLE SHOALS was an elaborate array of electronic devices 
in the North Vietnam-South Vietnam-Laos border area to assist in com- 
bating infiltration from the north. As the effectiveness of that program 
increased, it could be anticipated that the enemy would attempt to jam 
it, read out our intelligence from it, or otherwise exploit it electron- 
ically. CINCPAC initiated preparations to employ electronic counter- 
measures to nullify the enemy's efforts. 


(U) CINCPAC's command and management functions increased as 


electronic warfare's magnitude, complexity, and our reliance on it 
grew. He made several necessary organizational changes, 
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In February 1967 he established the Pacific Command North 
Vietnamese Air Defense Analysis and Coordinating Group (NADAC)! 
to coordinate and integrate recommended actions directed towards de- 
grading or destroying SAM, antiaircraft artillery, and MIG defenses 
and their associated control systems. The group was tasked to coordinate 
studies.and analyses relative to enemy terminal threats, enemy command 
and control systems, electronic warfare material requirements, air con- 
trol procedures, and the integration of intelligence and reconnaissance 
capabilities. It was also tasked to review recommendations on research 
and development programs to provide follow-on systems S@@Was sensors, 
weapons, ECM, and support systems, 


ya In early 1967 CINCPAC also established an ECM Sub-Committee 
under the NADAC group to work in coordination with CINCPAC's Research 
and Engineering Consultant and to study matters related to ECM and its 
application to ROLLING THUNDER operations in particular. Specific 
tasks were to assess across-the-board ECM capabilities of tactical 
air craft penetrating North Vietnam, review equipment delivery pro- 
grams, monitor problem areas related to ECM in Southeast Asia, and 
perform continuing evaluation of the effectiveness of both active and pas- 
sive ECM operations. 


“ee, A review by CINCPAC of our capability to react rapidly to pos- 
sible North Vietnamese air defense changes, particularly in regard to 
the. SAM, indicated that a supplemental immediate reaction capability 
was needed to assist tactical forces in maintaining an edge vis-a-vis the 
enemy. 


“Wea, (In June, therefore, CINCPAC (with the approval of the JCS and 
the Deputy Director of Defense Research and Engineering) formally 
established the PACOM Quick Reaction Capability (QRC) Electronic War- 
fare Engineering Effort. He nicknamed it FRIDAY NIGHT, It was de- 
signed to place engineering talent closer to the: problem and uvoid some 
of the iterative procedures normally involved in developing or adapting 
hardware. to meet a military need. Each of CINCPAC's component com- 
mand commander's. existing electronic warfare organizations was aug- 
mented with a QRC staff liaison representative and a field tearm. The 
field teams were to work through their Service QRC channels, with par- 
allel actions to CINCPAC to assist in expediting the administrative and — 
review processes.. The QRC liaison representatives would perform 
technical advisory functions for CINCPAC through the NADAC group. 


me ee me mm my ee 6e te ae ne me mew ee me me ee em ne me oe te me we ee ee ot ie ee nee ee em me eee ee 


l. CINCPACINST 03124..1, 16 Feb 67. 
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The requirements that necessitated joint action would be validated by 
CINCPAC to the JCS and to the Director of Defense Research and En- 


gineering. 


(U) FRIDAY NIGHT was not intended as a replacement for any of 
the traditional Service functions, but rather to complement the systems 
by compressing the time cycle for identifying joint operational electron- 
ic warfare requirements, 


tsa. Management of electronic warfare assets in SouthewspAsia 
became more complex as our requirements for support resources in- 
creased to correspond with increases in the magnitude and diversity of 
air operations and with the spread and diversity of the enemy's radar 
order of battle. CINCPAC believed that the penetrating strike aircraft 
carried just about all of the ECM they could usefully manage. There- 
fore, the need remained to employ electronic warfare aircraft capable 
of providing across-the-board active and passive ECM support to strike 
ope rations. 


“We CINGPAC continued his efforts to obtain additional ECM re- 
sources, while attempting to use existing assets'to the maximum, To 
provide the minimum electronic warfare support for strike aircraft as 
operations in Route Package 6 intensified and as more ARC LIGHT 
strikes were directed at the Demilitarized Zone area, CINCPAC asked 
the JCS for authority to retain 13 EB-66Bs, which had been scheduled 
for replacement. The JCS approved the request, 


Tae CINCPAC also directed his air component commanders to 
establish a coordinated priority and management system for daily as- 
signment of electronic warfare support assets for particular missions. 
A scheduling board was organized within the framework of the Com- 
mander, Task Force 77/7th AirForce Coordinating Committee to help 
achieve the flexibility desired by tactical commanders for individual 
Service operations. While effective management could achieve optimum 
use of available aircraft, it could not overcome the problem of shortages. 
Some missions were still being cancelled for lack of ECM support air- 
craft. 


“fa)  CINCPAC established a PACOM Air Defense anatyets ‘Facility 
undér CINCPACAF to perform in-depth analyses of the enemy's air 
deferise system, operations, and capabilities, (This organization is 
discussed in greater detail in Chapter I). The facility was to be sup- 
ported by a cryptologic support group provided by the Director of the 
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National Security Agency. It also received assistance in the area of ECM 
effectiveness evaluation from the COMFY COAT operations of the Air 
Force Security Service. The COMFY COAT product was to be integrated 
into the facility's overall defense analysis considerations. 


™ ay PACOM Electronic Intelligence (ELINT) Center personnel pre- 
pared the finished electronic order of battle information and in-depth 
analyses on which the programs discussed above were often based. They 
also studied the capabilities and limitations of offensive and defensive 
electronics systems. Their attention to and recommendda@fOms on elec- 
tronic reconnaissance taskings and procedures, as well as their exten- 
sive liaison with the tactical passive ECM units, contributed materially 
toward improving our intelligence support, 


™“ Likewise, the various military and civilian units working under 
the direction of the National Security Agency, Pacific accomplished a 
necessary service with their collection and analysis of signal information. 
Their signal intelligence product was a vital cog for the pursuit of ef- 
fective military operations in Southeast Asia, as well as for keeping a- 
breast of enemy intentions in other areas of the PACOM, 


“. From the sometimes frustrating and costly events related to 
electronic warfare in Southeast Asia, there were significant lessons to 
be learned, or relearned. These are quoted from the presentation to the 
CINCSTRIKE seminar, 


“ss . "Our initial planning did not take into account the willingness of 
the Soviets to provide North Vietnam with a sophisticated electronically- 
aided air defense and, more importantly, the ability of the North Viet- 
namese to rapidly assimilate and integrate this system, 


™s, "Since World War Il, little in resources has been available for 
tactical electronic warfare R&D and procurement. The result -- hastily 
improvised hardware, expensive aircraft modifications and short-fuzed 
development programs. It is essential that we pursue a broad-based 
program which provides capabilities to meet the whole spectrum of our 
electronic warfare requirements, 


“ay "To many, low level penetration was the answer to radar con- 
trolled antiaircraft artillery and missiles. The counter to this was rec- 
ognized quickly, and the extremely rapid build-up of small caliber anti- 
aircraft artillery and automatic weapons has taken its toll, Although our 
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ECM allows higher altitude penetration, we still must go down through 
the stuff to deliver ordnance effectively. Electronic warfare can't 
solve this problem. We haven't the answer -- but one is urgently needed. 


“A "One of the best countermeasures against any radar is a 2,75 
rocket in the magnetron. Unfortunately, in North Vietnam, visual lo- 
cation of radars is an almost impossible task. Systems on our electron- 
ic warfare aircraft can narrow location to five miles, and in some cases 
to one mile. From there it requires photography, This exposes a costly 
recce asset and more often than not the target moves befo»emmerike air- 
craft can be brought to bear.... 


™s; "Integrated air defense nets employing high-powered, rmulti- 
beam radars such as BARLOCK are almost impossible to jam effectively 
from long distance. Limited ECM aircraft militate against exposure of 
these assets in high threat areas. Therefore, we are faced with a dilem- 
ma -- risk already critical resources, or accept reduced jamming ef- 
fectiveness, Two electronic warfare solutions are open at the moment-- 
use higher power jamming systems or program attrition for ECM sup- 
port aircraft. I might add that this is one problem area that certainly 
requires more attention," 


“NG) «0s The list of aids offered by electronics was long and continued 
to grow. Successful combat operations could be expected to become 
more and more dependent of our ability to exploit or degrade the enemy's 
electronic capability. To accomplish this, electronic warfare must be 
integrated into all phases of air, land, sea, and space operations to 
provide a solid base for any contingency. Only through integration into 
the operational command structure, as well as those that support it, 
can electronic warfare be expected to function optimally. In this con- 
tinuing integration process, professional management was the key. It 
should be insured that all levels of management are manned at all times 
with the professionally trained. and experienced personnel required to 
conduct electronic warfare effectively, 


“Ss Our loss rates were being held to a reasonably low level in 
Southeast Asia, There didn't appear much prospect for further reduc- 
tions without the introduction of more effective equipment. It was nec- 
essary to be alert for enemy counter actions that could tip the scale the 
other way. 


™s Electronic warfare had mostly addressed our reactions -- 
reactions to enemy build-up and to new enemy capabilities and techniques, 


The need to take the initiative -- to cause the enemy to remain off bal- 
ance -- was more important and not yet achieved, 


Re volutionary Developments 


(U) On 9 May 1967, President Johnson assigned General Westmoreland 
the responsibility for direction of all U.S, civilian and military pacifica- 
tion activities and assigned Ambassador Komer as COMUSMACV's deputy 
to manage these activities, 1 The re organization required to direct the 
pacification effort and actions taken to accomplish the miggion is covered 
in detail in Annex A (COMUSMAGV's 1967 Command History) to this 
history. 


(U) Asa result of the President's action, CINCPAC's responsibilities 
and interest in RD were expected to expand commensurately with the in- 
creased emphasis being placed on pacification, 


(U) In anticipation of a CINCPAC requirement to provide assistance 
to COMUSMACV in fulfilling his RD support mission, each CINCPAC 
staff division or office, except J75, was directed to designate one or more 
of its staff personnel as primary RD action officer(s) for their respective 
division or office. This procedure insured the development of a reservoir 
of RD expertise throughout the CINCPAC Staff. 


(U) J5 remained as the focal point for general CINCPAC action re- 
lating to RD. Within the Southeast Asia Plans and Policy Branch of J5, 
a new section - J555 (Civil-Military Relations) was established to provide 
“greater responsiveness to new and rapidly changing requirements in 
areas involving civil-military relationships inherent in Revolutionar Ty 
Pevetapinent, Pacification, and Nation Building in Southeast Asia, "' 


Ly Briefing presented to the Secretary of Defense, 7 July 1967 at Hq 
MACV. Copy on file in History Branch, Joint Secretariat, CINCPAC. 

2, J01/Memo/71-67. of 29 Sep 67, Subject: ''CINCPAC Staff Revolutionary 
Development (RD) Support (U)"; J55, CINCPAC, Monthly Historical 
Submission, Oct 67, 

3. Ibid, : 
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(U) On ll October 1967, l CINCPAC requested COMUSMAGV to 
coordinate with the American Embassy in Saigon and jointly define the 
terms 'Pacification, '' "Revolutionary Development, '' and "Nation Build- 
ing.'' COMUSMACV replied to this request on 7 November and furnished 
the following definitions: 


a. Pacification-"is the military, political, economic, and 
social process of establishing or reestablishing local government respon- 
sive to and involving the participation of the people. It includes the pro- 
vision of sustained, credible territorial security, the destrwotten of the 
enemy's underground government, the assertion or reassertion of polit- 
ical control and involvement of the people in government, and the initi- 
ation of economic and social activity capable of self-sustenance and ex- 
pansion. The economic element of pacification includes the opening of 
roads and waterways and the maintenance of lines of communication 
‘important to economic and military activity. "' 


b, Revolutionary Development-''the leading edge of pacifi- 
cation, is the formalized Government of Vietnam program, under the 
sponsorship of the Ministry of Revolutionary Development, in specified 
harnlets generally within RD campaign areas, It includes the local 
security for those hamlets and the political, economic, and social activ- 
ities at that level." 


Ce Nation Building -"'is the economic, political, and social 
activity having an impact nation-wide and/or in urban centers. It is 
related to pacification in that it builds on the results of pacification and 
contributes to the establishment of a viable economic and social com- 
munity. " 


(U) To insure consistent usage, CINCPAC, on 16 November, re- 
quested the JCS to initiate action to have the US Governmient departments 
and agencies adopt the terms as defined by COMUSMACV-American Em- 
bassy Saigon. Final action on this request was not expected until early 
1968. 
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1, CINCPAC 110107Z Oct 67, 

2. J555, CINCPAC, History Submission, 1] Dec 67, entitled, ''Pacifi- 
cation/Revolutionary Development (RD) - Recent Developments (U)"; 
COMUSMACV 36548/071045Z Nov 67, 

3, CINCPAC 160641Z Nov 67. 
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